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may we QUOTE 


[1] Voice of America broad- 
cast, seeking to explain, 
American election campaign: | 
“To for’gners it may seem as } 
tho the nation is tearing it- 
self apart, but to Americans the 
process is enjoyable, stimulating, 
perhaps even necessary. A cam- 
paign without charges and counter- 
charges would leave the American 
people feeling cheated.” [2] 
Manchester (Eng) Guardian, on 
American election: “Altogether the 
best prophet would probably have 
to be a combination of ‘ward heeler’ 
and water-diviner.” ... [3] ApLar 
STEVENSON, announcing determina- 
tion to emphasize H-bomb issue: 
“Leaders must lead where the issue 
is mankind’s survival, and there 
can be no lasting world until a 
lasting peace is achieved.” ... [4] 
THOs E DEWEY, minimizing poten- 
tial danger of atomic fall-out: 
“From all nuclear tests thus far 
conducted the average citizen has 
rec’d less radiation than he gets in 
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having his teeth x- 
rayed by a dentist.” 
|... [3] Gov AVERELL 
HaRRIMAN, of N Y: 
“Both the President 
and Mr Dulles have 
swept the difficulties in the inter- 
nat’! situation, particularly Suez, 
under the rug. On acc’t of the elec- 
tion, they are trying to create an 
impression that things are all 
right.” . . . [6] CHRISTIAN PINEAU, 
French For’gn Minister, seeking to 
revamp NATO: “Sometimes one may 
have the impression the U S does 
not understand in the same man- 
ner as we do the obligations of the 
Atlantic Alliance.” ... [7] HoppIne 
Carter, Greenville, Miss newspaper 
publisher, addressing Princeton 
Univ students: “Integration in the 
South will take 50 yrs.” [8] 
Mary PICKFORD, relinquishing her 
title of ‘America’s Sweetheart’ to 
Mamie Eisenhower: “She is a 
sweetheart. I would not give the 
title to anyone else.” 
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What has happened to the party 
platforms? Once upon a time the 
party platform was a sturdy struc- 
ture, fashioned to bear the weight 
of the nominee. Of late yrs it has 
become something of dubious dur- 
ability, on which the nominee 
stands gingerly, if at all, in order to 
throw his weight around. 

This Election Yr we have the ra- 
ther remarkable spectacle of two 
major-party nominees, each cam- 
paigning primarily as an individual, 
and each garnering support for a 
diametrically opposite reason. We 
observe voters flocking to Eisen- 
hower, not because he is a Republi- 
can, but because they “like Ike.” 
Conversely, others turn to Steven- 
son primarily because he is a Dem- 
ocrat, and because they view the 
Democratic Party as their nominal 
spiritual abode. Or, to put it an- 
other way: The list group is voting 
for Dwight D Eisenhower for Presi- 
dent; the 2nd group is voting for 
the Democratic ticket with, in some 
instances, no manifest enthusiasm 






for the nominee. 

What this means, net, is that 
Adlai Stevenson, altho conducting 
an individualistic type of campaign, 
has not thus far registered over- 
whelmingly as an individual. Where- 
as Eisenhower is demonstrably more 
popular than his party, Stevenson 
is notably less so. Thus we have in 
essence Pres Eisenhower running 
against a 20-yr tradition of Demo- 
cratic liberalism. 

The campaign has yet a fortnight 
to run. In the remaining days it is 
conceivable that Stevenson may hit 
on an issue that will impel voters 
to his side in a spirit of febrile en- 
thusiasm. But thus far his earnest, 
reasoned, and in some _ instances 
impassioned messages have not 
struck that spark. As matters stand, 
if he comes to victory in Nov, it will 
be essentially because we have in 
this nation a majority of Demo- 
cratically-disposed citizens who 
feel a nostalgic urge to come home. 

The consequence of such a vic- 
tory would in all probability be the 
emergence of a new spirit of party 
loyalty and party discipline in a 

Stevenson administration. 
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Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ACHIEVEMENT—1 

Adelina Patti was reproached by 
friends when she sang in a second- 
class hall in London. “There is no 
second-class establishment when I 
sing,” she proudly repl’d. “Or if 
there is, it becomes first-class the 
moment I appear there.”—NIcOoLAs 
SLonimsky, Etude. 


AGE—2 

Age seems to be viewed as a rela- 
tive thing by many people. Whether 
you’re “old” or “young” and wheth- 
er you accept the designations as a 
matter of course depends to some 
extent on the line of work you're in. 
Richard Nixon at 43 is regarded as 
a “young” V-Pres. A female movie 
star of 43 is called “middle aged.” 
A baseball player at 43 is called 
“old.” At age 50 corp’n execs are 
considered relatively young. But a 
coal miner is old when he is 50.— 
Geo B Fritz, “Wanted: The Words 
to Describe Ourselves,” Townsend 
Nat'l Wkly, 10-6-’56. 


AGRICULTURE—3 

The Iowa farmer has come a long 
way since the frontier grace at 
meals: 

Mush is rough, 

Mush is tough, 

Thank Thee, Lord, 

We've had enough, 

His problem is no longer getting 
enough mush, but producing too 
much beef, pork, corn, wheat. — 
PAvUL ENGLE, “Iowa,” Holiday, 10-’56. 


Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted” 









BEHAVIOR—4 

Too many people stay in Num- 
bers when they should be in Acts.— 
Rev S E Pryxstrarr, Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


“ ” 


A sourpuss is made, not born. 


God gives us our faces; we give 
ourselves expressions. — Workman 
Bulletin. 
BIBLE—5 


An English laboring man of the 
1270’s would have to put aside 
every cent of his wages for 15 yrs to 
buy a Bible, which at that time, 
was valued at 30 pounds!—Adver- 
tiser’s Digest. 

The story is told of a colporteur 
who called at a home and asked 
the lady if she possessed a Bible. 
Somewhat indignantly she repl’d, 
“Do you think I am a heathen?” 
Then she asked her daughter to 
bring the Bible, and after consid- 
erable searching it was found. On 
cpening the Bible, there was a hap- 
py surprise. The lady turned to the 
colporteur, saying, “Oh, I am so 
glad you called. Here are my glasses 
that I lost several mo’s ago, and I 
thought I never should find them.” 
—Roy F Corrret, “The Book God 
Wrote,” Signs of the Times, 10-2- 
56. 





By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


Telephone number for one nearby 
Democratic headquarters is WI-6- 
4656. When the number is dialed, a 
voice answers, “Win in ’56,” which 
is what the telephone number spells 
on the dial. 

Democrats hope the Copyright 
Office’s statistics on songs aren’t 
necessarily indicative. In ’52, the 
office rec’d applications to copy- 
right 93 songs about Eisenhower 
and only 4 about Stevenson. So far 
this yr, 42 Eisenhower melodies 
have been deposited; Adlai still lags 
with 11. 

oe ” 

Two visitors were in line for a 
tour of the Bureau of Engraving & 
Printing, where the nation’s paper 
money is produced. “I hope they 
hand out samples,” said one. 
“Yeah,” agreed the other, “or at 
least do-it-yourself kits.” 

“ ” 

A yew hedge grows beside the of- 
fices of the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice. The yew, appropriately 
enough, is of the genus Tarus. 

Conversation in Treasury Dep’t: 
“The installment plan is a method 
of making months seem _ shorter 
and yrs seem longer.” ... For a few 
days recently, there was no wel- 
come for the public at the U S 
Senate. Someone stole the door- 
mat. 
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CHILDREN—6 

Little children are what their 
grandparents enjoy spoiling and 
then going on home. — Frankfort 
(Ind) Morning Times. 


CHILDREN—Guidance—7 

Theology is more than words; it 
is a way of thinking, an attitude of 
inquiry. , . Every little fellow who 
asks a big question about where he 
came from, or who God is, or what 
happened to Grandma who passed 
on, is a theologian! Even in his 
crib, he may be wondering in word- 
less quest about the mystery of the 
world he lives in. . . He is born with 
the spirit of wonder, His existence 
is made for something big; he just 
naturally reaches out for the mean- 
ing of it all. Parents have the finest 
opportunities to encourage theolog- 
ical questions in their children and 
help them to find meaningful and 
growing answers.—E G HomrRiIGHAU- 
son, Dean, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, “Theology & Children,” 
Internat’l Jnl of Religious Educa- 
tion, 10-’56. 


CITLZENSHIP—Responsibility—8 

In his small, singularly wise book, 
Becoming, Gordon Allport writes 
that the “devotee of democracy 
adopts a lifelong assignment in hu- 
man relations.” It would be a good 
thing for our country—for its men- 
tal and spiritual morale as well as 
its political integrity—if thousands 
upon thousands of us would post 
that sentence in our homes between 
now and Election Day. It would 
serve as a daily reminder of what 
can rightly be expected of the mbrs 
of a free society—Bonaro W Over- 
STREET, “Perspectives for an Elec- 
tion Yr,” Nat'l Parent-Teacher, 
10-’56. 





Marking its 60th anniversary, the 
N Y Times Book Review has com- 
piled (with the aid of Alice P 
Hackett, late of Publisher’ Wkly) a 
60-yr record of Best Sellers. Sixty 
yrs ago (1896) the Best Seller was 
Tom Grogan by F Hopkinson 


Smith; 50 yrs ago (1905) it was 
Coniston, by Winston Churchill 
(the novelist, not the statesman.) 


Twenty-five yrs ago (1931) we were 
all reading a fiction favorite, The 
Good Earth, by Pearl S Buck. The 
non-fiction champ that yr was Ed- 
ucation of a Princess by Grand 
Duchess Marie. 


“ ” 


Bennett Cerf (in Saturday Re- 
view) tells of a lass whose novel 
was rejected (the only authoress 
under 19 to miss out this yr). The 
discouraged gal, it seems, commit- 
ted suicide in a spectacular man- 
ner. She jumped off her wedgies! 

co co 

It is heartening to learn that 
American Heritage, the magazine 
in book form, has doubled its cir- 
culation in 18 mo’s of existence. 
The print order is now 150,000 cop- 
ies an issue, which may not seem 
precisely staggering stacked along 
Side the Life and Look millions, but 
keep in mind that this 6-times-a-yr 
bit of Americana sells for $2.95 a 
copy! 

An 8-yr-old boy (brought to light 
by Nat'l Parent-Teacher) went to 
the public library and asked for a 
book on hypnotism. “I want some- 
thing,” he explained, “that will tell 





An autobiography is the story 
of a man’s life written by his 
worst enemy.—FRANCEs RODMAN. 
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me how to hypnotize my brother 
into washing the dishes every 
night.” 


“ ” 


A unique and much-needed tome 
we have lately come upon is How 
to Find a Buyer For Your Inven- 
tion, by V D Angerman, editor of 
Science & Mechanics Magazine. At 
one time or another, it seems, most 
of us have been overwhelmed by an 
inventive brainstorm. Then comes 
the logical question: “What do I do 
with this here idea?” Better than 
anything we have yet seen, this 
book presents in factual, concise 
form essential things you’ll need to 
know. 


In present-day Russia, there is 
no No 40—not, at least, with respect 
to the Great Soviet Encyclopedia. 
Volume 40 was planned to contain 
a detailed acc’t of the life of Joseph 
Stalin (more accurately, of course. 
Iosif Vissarionovich Dzhugashvili) 
but its publication has been inde- 
finitely postponed. 
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DIET—9 

A loaf of bread; a jug of wine— 

Alas, what calories are thine! 
—Jran MERGARD, Farm Jnl. 


FRANCHISE—10 

Dictatorships, whether socialist 
or fascist, can come into power as 
the result of indifference, either as 
reflected by non-voting or by lack 
of voter concern as to the essential 
issues. It is not enough just to cast 
one’s vote at the election in Nov. A 
vote in favor of an incompetent 
candidate or one who supports poli- 
cies which would result in destroy- 
ing our successful free system is 
fully as dangerous as the vote that 
does not show at the polls—CuHas 
B SuHuMAN, pres, American Farm 
Bureau Fed’n, “Know & Show in 
November, Nation’s Agriculture, 10- 


FUTURE—11 

There is the story of the Oxford 
prof who always tipped his hat to 
every student he passed. Some 
thought him eccentric but when 
asked for the reason he repl’d: “I 
never know when I am greeting the 
next Prime Minister of England.”— 
RAYMOND MOREMEN, “Response via 
Stimulation,” Educational Music 
Mag, 9-10-’56. 


FUTURE—Prediction—12 

An industrial designer has pre- 
dicted that in the not-too-distant 
future it will be possible to talk a 
letter into the typewriter or dicta- 
ting machine and get an accurately 
and neatly typed letter out the oth- 
er end; have an automobile which 
will hover a few feet off the ground 
and reach its destination with the 
aid of an IBM card which will keep 
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it “on the beam;” magnetize dirt in 
the home and thru a push-button 
magnetic vacuum cleaner collect it. 
—Dr Rocer W TRUESDALE, “Peeps at 
Things to Come,” Rotarian, 10-’56. 


GOD—and Man—13 

A Scotch philosopher wanted to 
teach his 5-yr-old son about God. 
He went into his garden and with 


Que scrap book 


The Christian nationalism of 
Fyopor DostTolEvskr (b Nov 11, 
1821) altho incompatible with 
contemporary Russian philoso- 
phy, has profoundly influenced 
French, German and English 
literature. This is from The 
Brothers Karamazov: 

Even those who have renounc- 
ed Christianity and attack it 

(have not been) able to 
create a higher ideal of man 
and of virtue than the ideal 
given by Christ of old. 


his finger traced out the lad’s name. 
He planted cress and mustard seed 
in the outline. About 10 days later 
the lad came running to his father 
crying, “My name is coming up in 
the garden.” His father said, “Non- 
sense! It can’t be.” They went to 
the garden and his father said, “Oh, 
that must just have happened.” 
“No,” said the boy, “somebody must 
have planted it.” So the lad learned 
his 1st lesson about the Creator.— 
Amos JOHN TRAvER, Christian Her- 
ald. 








GOOD—Evil—14 

All life is struggle, and the es- 
sence of struggle is between good 
and evil. Not a single great and en- 
during work of art, as expressed in 
words, has failed to meet the chal- 
lenge of this struggle. The greatest 
literature is moral. Give the child 
great literature and without 
preachment he will discern between 
good and evil, and yearn and learn 
to do well, — Dorotny THOMPSON, 
“Why and What Should Johnny 
Read?” Ladies’ Home Jnl, 10-’56. 


HEAVEN—15 

The average person § probably 
hasn’t stored up enough treasure in 
heaven to make the down payment 
on a harp.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


INDUSTRY—16 

Small business concerns handle 
nearly half of the nation’s mfg vol- 
ume; they employ 55% of our mfg 
labor; and they comprise nearly 
98% of all mfg establishments.— 
Watrtrer ADAMS & HoracE M Gray, 
Monopoly in America: The Gov't as 
Promoter (Macmillan). 


LEADERSHIP—17 

The world is not only competitive 
but it is also stirring with a great 
hope that the knowledge that can 
destroy can also bring benefits and 
richer lives to all mankind. 

To realize these aspirations in- 
volves leadership not only in sci- 
ence but also of a more gen’l nature 
—leadership in the quality of think- 
ing and vision; leadership in find- 
ing the solutions to social and poli- 
tical problems; leadership in in- 
spiring the confidence of others.— 
Nett McELRoy, pres, Procter & 
Gamble, addressing Mass Inst of 
Technology. 


LEISURE—18 

To be able to fill leisure intelli- 
gently is the last product of civili- 
zation.— BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


LIFE—Enjoyment—19 

How small a portion of our life it 
is that we really enjoy! In youth we 
are looking forward to things that 
are to come; in old age we are look- 
ing backward to things that are 
gone past; in manhood, altho we 
appear indeed to be more occupied 
in things that are present, yet even 
that is too often absorbed in vague 
determination to be vastly happy 
on some future day when we have 
time.—C C COLTON. 


MARRIAGE—20 

Many a man would consider a 
certain woman very charming if 
that certain woman were not his 
wife. — Ihre Freundin, Karlsruhe 
(QuorTeE translation). 


MARRIED LIFE—21 

The wise husband meets a mari- 
tal crisis with a firm hand—full of 
candy or flowers. — Indiana Tele- 
phone News, hm, Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 


MODERN AGE—22 

The Cartwrights left the porch 
light on for their daughter the eve- 
ning we played bridge at their 
house. Her boy friend brought her 
to the door, and she came in alone. 
“Thos Edison,” she commented 
crisply, “may have brought better 
days for mankind, but he sure 
spoiled a lot of goodnights for us 
girls.” — Burton Huts, Better 
Homes & Gardens. 
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Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


Tuomas Barley ALDRICH, Ameri- 
can man of letters, whose 120th 
anniv is now upon us (Nov 11, 1836) 
was master of the felicitous phrase. 
We can do no better than share 
with you two brief examples—the 
Ist, a timely fragment from Miss 
Mehitabel’s Son, presents the au- 
thor in whimsical mood; the 2nd, a 
letter to Prof Edw Sylvester Morse, 
illustrates his effervescent wit: 


What is more cheerful now, in 
the fall of the yr, than an open 
wood fire? Do you hear those little 
chirps and twitters coming out of 
that piece of apple-wood? Those 
are the ghosts of the robins and 
bluebirds that sang upon the bough 
when it was in blossom last spring. 


“ ” 


It was very pleasant to me to get 
a letter from you the other day. 
Perhaps I should have found it 
pleasanter if I had been able to de- 
cipher it. I don’t think that I mas- 
tered anything beyond the date 
(which I knew) and the signature 
(which I guessed at). There’s a 
singular and perpetual charm in a 
letter of yours; it never grows old, 
it never loses its novelty. . . Other 
letters are read and thrown away 
and forgotten, but yours are kept 
forever—unread. One of them will 
last a reasonable man a lifetime. 
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PARENTHOOD—23 

A Chicago psychologist listed these 
rules for parents to insure their 
child’s happiness: avoid favoritism; 
don’t compare one child to another; 
set no unrealistic goals; don’t ex- 
pect the impossible; don’t be too 
dominating; don’t impose your own 
ambitions or hobbies; don’t be up- 
set at what your neighbor’s chil- 
dren accomplish; don’t remind 
yourself constantly that you worked 
more and harder or had fewer pri- 
vileges.—Sunshine Mag. 


POLITICS—24 

The principal task which the 
people in this country have to per- 
form in carrying on their gov’t is 
the selection of the men who are to 
make the laws and manage public 
affairs. In other words, Americans 
have a solemn duty to take an ac- 
tive interest in politics. But poli- 
tics, in the opinion of many, is 
something odious, and politicians 
are regarded with antipathy. This 
is illustrated by a remark one man 
made to another: “Bill Smathers 
has 2 sons. One is in politics and 
the other isn’t much good either.” 
True, there are bad men in politics 
just as there are bad men in other 
walks of life. . . Remember, how- 
ever, there would not be any bad 
politicians and grafters if so-called 
good citizens in business and other- 
wise did not tempt public officials 
by offering them graft in the ist 
place—JoHNn S Brockmerr, Infor- 
mation. 


PROBLEMS—25 

The exec of the future will be 
rated by his ability to anticipate 
his problems rather than to meet 
them as they come. — Howarp 
CoonLey, Forbes. 
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Week of Nov 11-17 


Optimist Wk 
Nat'l Truck Transportation 

Wk (13-19) 
Christmas Seal Sale (Nov 15-Dec 31) 

Nov 11—Martinmas. . Indian 
Summer. . . Veterans’ Day (form- 
erly Armistice Day). . . 135th anniv 
(1821) b of Fyodor Dostoievski, 
Russian novelist (Crime & Punish- 
ment, etc). . . 120th anniv (1836) 
b of Thos Bailey Aldrich, American 
author; early editor Atlantic 
Monthly (see Gem Box). . . 50 yrs 
ago today (1906) marked death of 
last widow pensioner of Revolution- 
ary War (Mrs Esther S Damon, 
Plymouth Union, Vt). . . 35th anniv 
(1921) burial of America’s unknown 
soldier at Arlington Cemetery, Va. 


Nov 12—l1st petroleum exported 
to Europe 95 yrs ago (1861) from 
Philadelphia, Pa. . . Conference on 
Limitation of Armaments which 
opened in Washington 35 yrs ago 
(1921) was 1st meeting of the great 
powers held on American soil and 
affecting American interests. . . “U 
S Bombed From the Air!” might 
have been a newspaper headline of 
30 yrs ago (1926). During prohibi- 
tion gang warfare between the 
Sheltons and Birgers in Williamson 
County (“Bloody Herrin”) Ill, a 
low-flying plane dropped 3 bombs 
over the farmhouse of Chas Birger. 
They were crudely made; failed to 
explode. 


Nov 13—100th anniv (1856) b of 
Louis Dembitz Brandeis, Justice of 
U S Supreme Ct (1916-39). Justice 





Brandeis died in 1941. . . 90th anniv 
b of Bert Leston Taylor who, as 
“B L T” conducted “A Line o’ Type” 
column in Chicago Tribune (d 
1921). 


Nov 15—180th anniv (1776) b of 
Swedish educator Per Henrik Ling, 
founder of Sweden’s famed gym- 
nastic system. . . 150th anniv (1806) 
discovery of Pike’s Peak in Colorado 
(named for discoverer, Zebulon 
Pike). . . 75 yrs ago (1881) Ameri- 
can Fed’n of Labor formed at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. . . 30 yrs ago (1926) Nat’l 
Broadcasting Co went on the air 
with 1st network radio program (24 
stations, 21 cities). 


Nov 16—Feast of St Edmund... 
55 yrs ago today A C Bostwick be- 
came the lst man in the world to 
drive an automobile at a speed ex- 
ceeding a mile a minute. (On a 
straightway course at Ocean Park- 
way, Brooklyn, N Y, he drove the 
mile in 56%, seconds in a 40 hp 
Winton. A few min’s later the rec- 
ord was lowered to 51 4/5 seconds 
by a French racer.) 


Nov 17—On this date in 1869 the 
Suez canal was formally opened. 
Verdi’s opera, Aida, was composed 
in honor of this occasion. 
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“of all things’, 





Every Election Yr someone is sure 
to come up with the query, “Who 
was our ist President?” And, with 
a superior smirk, this wise guy will 
scorn the conventional answer of 
Geo Washington. 

For, in a strict technical sense, 
Geo was not our Ist Chief Execu- 
tive. He was, however, 1st to hold 
that office under the Constitution, 
and thus the list to exercise any 
really significant administrative 
powers. 

The question of who actually was 
our lst President becomes a matter 
of interpretation. You may have 
your choice of three contenders. 
There is Peyton Randolph, of Va, 
1st president of the Continental 
Congress, at its initial meeting in 
1774. (“President” was a title given 
the senior delegate or presiding of- 
ficer; thus Geo Washington was 
“president” of the convention meet- 
ing in 1787 to frame our Constitu- 
tion.) 


A 2nd contender would be Thos 
McKean, of Del, the ist president 
to serve after final ratification of 
the Articles of Confederation. And 
finally, there is John Hanson, of 
Md, the generally accepted “lst 
president,” who was elected by the 
Continental Congress “President of 
the United States in Congress As- 
sembled” on Nov 5, 1781, some three 
wks after the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown. 
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RACE—Relations—26 

Some Southerners seem to feel 
the Negro is a brother in Christ, 
but not a brother-in-law. — “How 
Do They Feel About Our Problem?” 
Concern, Nat’l Conf of Methodist 
Youth, 9-’56. 


RELIGION—27 

The double task of theology is like 
that of Nehemiah’s workmen in the 
Bible. They were each provided with 
two implements, a sword and a 
trowel: they had to be equally ready 
to build and to fight. So theology 
which is only polemic goes around 
chopping off heads. Its aim may be 
accurate and its thrust deadly, but 
it builds no abiding city. Theology 
armed only with the trowel may be 
driven from the scene by some in- 
vasion of alien ideas, and so leave 
the city in defenseless confusion. — 
KENNETH ForEMAN, Register, Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Seminary. 


RETIREMENT—28 

American men, they say, never 
know what to do with themselves 
when they retire from business. As 
one of them put it, “I get up early, 
read the obituary column, and if 
my name isn’t there I go back to 
bed.”—Texas Outlook. 


SCIENCE—29 

It is estimated that up to 50% of 
the working time of our scientists 
is spent merely learning what al- 
ready is known. Instead of digging 
facts out of books and pamphlets, 
scientists will soon get assembled 
data from electronic machines. — 
Wright Line, hm, Wright Line, Inc. 


SIN—30 

Our age speaks of such things as 
error, mistake, superstition, delu- 
sion, but it does not admit such a 
thing as sin—Catholic Messenger. 








SUCCESS—31 

One of the biggest troubles with 
success is that its recipe is often 
the same as that for nervous break- 
down.—Wall St Jnl. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—32 

A great teacher is not simply one 
who imparts knowledge to his stu- 
dents, but one who awakens their 
interest in it and makes them eager 
to pursue it for themselves. He is 
a spark plug, not a fuel pipe—M J 
BERRILL, Man’s Emerging Mind. 


TIME—33 

Blessed is the man who appreci- 
ates his own time too highly to 
waste the time of someone else.— 
Roy L SMITH. 


TRIAL & ERROR—34 

When you make a mistake, don’t 
look back at it long. Take the rea- 
son of the thing into your mind, 
and then look forward. Mistakes 
are lessons of wisdom. The past 
cannot be changed The future is 
yet in your power.—HuGH WHITE, 
Illinois Medical Jnl. 


VIEWPOINT—35 

One is better off blind and deaf 
than obsessed with seeing only 
what is dangerous, and hearing 
only what is evil—Davin SEaBuRY, 
High Hopes For Low Spirits (Little, 
Brown). 


WORRY—36 

To worry means we are mentally 
normal. The more we worry, the 
smarter we are likely to be, since 
worry is trial-and-error thinking 
about problems, . . Civilization and 
all scientific progress are indebted 
to the worriers of the past.—Dr 
Geo W Crane, How to “Cash-In” 
On Your Worries (Hopkins Syndi- 
cate). 





Bruce Smith, head of the Inst of 
Public Administration, estimates 
that if all civilian-owned pistols 
were flung into one high heap they 
would form an arsenal of some 20 
million pieces. He’d like to see them 
so flung. The civilian-owned pistol 
is a menace, he contends, and 
states his reasons: (a) Youngsters 
may be tempted to play with it; 
(b) it may fall into the hands of a 
criminal (they prefer to work with 
stolen weapons) and (c) in a firing 
match with an armed intruder, you 
are likely to wind up in 2nd place. 

Smith directs attention to Brit- 
ain’s annual Gun Amnesty Wk, 
now in its 10th yr (ist yr netted 
19,000 pistols, 209,000 rounds of am- 
munition). He’s crusading for a 
similar observance here, in honor 
of Veterans’ Day. 


The so-called “happy” pills are 
giving our doctors horse-size head- 
aches. These mood - moderating 
medicines may be of considerable 
value when taken under the direc- 
tion of a physician. But now 
they are being swallowed in whole- 
sale quantities by everyone from 
truck-drivers to tv stars. And the 
consequences may be disastrous. In 
the long run you'll be a lot happier 
if you take only those potions di- 
rectly prescribed by your doctor. 
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A large Louisville, Ky, firm keeps 
pencil boxes scattered all around 
its office. For yrs one box in each 
pencil location has been marked 
“colored.” 

The other day an office worker 
went to get a red pencil from the 
colored box. To his surprise, he 
found no pencils; instead there was 
this note in the box! “There'll be 
no segregation around this office.” 
—Joe CreEason, Louisville Courier- 
Jnl Mag. a 

Blessed be those simple, straight- 
shooting souls who have the happy 
knack of answering a direct ques- 
tion without messing it up with a 
lot of explanatory alibi-verbiage! 
There’s an admirable terseness in 
the telegraphic replies of a certain 
engineman to his division superin- 
tendent on a certain ry. The poor 
engineer was having a hard time 
getting a string of freight cars over 
the icy rails on Lookout Hill. A few 
stations beyond he rec’d the follow- 
ing message from hdgatrs: “Why the 
delay on Lookout Hill?” The en- 
gineman repl’d: “No sand.” 

At the next station he was hand- 
ed another message from the chief, 
who was plainly annoyed: “What 
were you doing on Lookout Hill 
with no sand?” Again his reply was 
laconic, but in one word he directly 
ans’red the question: “Slipping.” 
—Nuggets, hm, Barnes-Ross Co. b 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


RIcHARD G QUISTORF 

An Easterner who found him- 
self lost in Texas finally reach- 
ed a ranch house, and asked 
the way to the nearest town. 
“Well,” said the Texan medi- 
tatively, “you take that road out 
front for about 10 mi’s. Then 
you come to a fork; take the 
right turn and go 7 mi’s farth- 
er. There you come to a cross 
road; take the right road again 
and go on for another 8 mi’s.” 

“Is that the town?” asked the 
Easterner, hopefully. 

“Heck, no,” ans’d the Texan. 
“But then you'll be off’n my 
property and on Joe Beal’s. 
He'll guide you thru his place 
so you'll make it to town all 
right. You got about six hours 
before dark hits you!” 


he 
47 





The parson was giving his Ist 
sermon in the big church and he 
celebrated the occasion by really 
teeing off on the sinners. After the 
service he met one of his most out- 
spoken parishioners. 

“How did you like my sermon?” 
he asked. 

“Well, Reverend,” said the mbr, 
“after we raised all the money to 
bld this new church for you, we 
sorta figured you'd quit yelling at 
us.” — Seng Fellowship News, hm, 
Seng Co. ce 








The mother of a dramatic little 
girl who was spending the day in 
bed because of a cold, had her 
hands full the whole morning run- 
ning errands for the child. 

After chasing down crayons, scis- 
sors, books, puzzles, etc, the harass- 
ed mother decided she’d had 
enough—so the next several dozen 
demands went unheeded. 

Suddenly there was an ominous 
silence. The mother, hoping her 
invalid had fallen asleep, tiptoed in 
to peek. The girl lay there glaring. 

“Don’t bother coming now,” she 
snapped. “I’m dead!”—E E KEnN- 
yon, American Wkly. d 


“Mrs Calhoun was slightly obese. 
wne day her cleaning lady, inclined 
to be overly intimate, asked, “Just 
how much do you weigh, Mrs Cal- 
houn?” 

“I never get weighed, Nora. It is 
so much more refined to be able to 
say, ‘I don’t know,’ than to say, ‘It’s 
none of your business.’”—Capper’s 
Wkly. e 

An old Southern colonel came to 
breakfast wobbly and bleary-eyed, 
but stiffly erect in a show of dig- 
nity As he sugared his coffee, his 
wife noticed his bandaged hand. 
She asked for an explanation. 

“It was a matter of small conse- 
quence at our lodge banquet last 
evening,” he told her. “Some of our 
younger brothers who can’t handle 
their liquor got a little under the 
weather. One of them stepped on 
my hand.”—Philnews, hm, Phillips 
Petroleum Corp’. f 


There’s this to be said for a fri- 
volous womans she makes life migh- 
ty interesting for a fellow while 
he’s searching for a sensible one.— 
ADRIAN ANDERSON. 

Truth crushed to earth will rise 
again, but in most cases not until 
after the referee has counted ten.— 
Dan BENNETT. 

Too many people miss the silver 
lining because they’re expecting 
gold.—MaAvrRIce SEITTER. 

Middle age is when what makes 
you tick needs winding. — Cy N 
PEACE. 

The one that two can live as 
cheaply as, must really be living!— 
FRANKLIN P JONES. 

You have to ake your hat off to 
some of these new model cars — 
or get it knocked off as you enter. 
—PETE Baird, New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. 


“ ” 


It would be interesting if political 
parties would take a tip from the 
World Series telecasts and let the 
candidates tell where their lather 
comes from.—RaYMOND DUNCAN. 


Opportunity may only knock 
once, but watch out for the oppor- 
tunists—Tit-Bits London. = 
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A glove mfr, whose supplies of 
pigskin bore many scars, wrote a 
letter of complaint to his supplier, 
and in reply was told that this was 
due to the hogs fighting each other. 
The mfr promptly wrote back: “But 
why must you always send me the 
skins of the ones that lose?”—Men’s 
Wear, Great Britain. g 


I heard an earnest lady ask Sam 
Goldwyn the other day in London if 
he would consider making a more 
cultural film, of, say, the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet. When Mr Goldwyn 
said he didn’t think it would make 
money, the lady retorted that Sad- 
ler’s Wells was always a 100% sell- 
out. 

Goldwyn nodded patiently. “I was 
in Chicago once,” he said, “and 
heard Heifetz play the violin. The 
auditorium was packed with 35,000 
people. I reasoned that if Heifetz 
could attract 35,000 people, it would 
be wonderful to use him in a film. 
So I did.” Goldwyn paused, his face 
illumined by the saddened smile of 
wisdom. “Well,” he concluded, “all 
of those 35,000 people came to see 
the picture—but everyone else stay- 
ed far away.”—Puaros, Spectator, 
London. h 


“ ” 


Two fellows met at a bar. “Say,” 
said the list, “what does your wife 
say when you're out this late?” 

“Nothing,” repl’d the other, “I’m 
not married.” 

The ist fellow pondered for a mo- 
ment, and asked, “Then why do you 
Stay out as late as this?”—Great 
, Northern Goat, hm, Great North- 
ern Ry. i 
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A friend who would be world- 
famous if he could develop his golf 
to the heights of his vocabulary, 
recently drew the local curate as 
his opponent in our social competi- 
tion. While obviously disapproving 
of our friend’s verbal flow, the 
young minister made no comment 
until the linguist bogged down in 
the rough stuff bordering the 6th 
and excelled himself in expletive 
as he failed to lift the ball clear. 

“You know,” said the minister 
mildly, “the finest golfers in the 
world are not those who swear.” 


Our friend paused, panting, and 
glared at his opponent. 


“Well,” he snarled. “what the. . -. 


have those. . . got to swear about?” 
—Digest of World Reading, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. j 


” 


A teacher was explaining to her 
class the meaning of the word “col- 
lision.” She said: “It occurs when 
two bodies come together unexpect- 
edly.” She pointed to one child. 
“Now, then, give me an example of 
a collision.” 

There was a moment’s silence, 
then came the reply: “Twins!”— 
Tit-Bits, London. k 


A couple of co-eds were talking 
about their future plans. One re- 
marked that she intended to get an 
airline hostess job. “That way,” she 
said, “I’ll meet lots of men.” 

“Might be an idea,” agreed her 
companion, “but wouldn’t you meet 
as many men doing something 
else?” 

The ist gal shrugged. “Could be,” 
she admitted, “but not strapped 
down.”—JOHN STRALEY, Investment 
Dealers’ Digest. I 













light armour 


Richard Armour 


I Feit Better Before 
I Knew This 
The Federal Government spends 
$4 billion a year on paperwork, ac- 
cording to the Hoover Commission 
—more than $100 per average fam- 
ily in the U. S.—News item. 


In duplicate and triplicate, 
On paper by the ream, 
Typewriters type, erasers wipe, 
While budget spenders beam. 


“Come, take a letter!” “Jot this 
down!” 
Go orders crackling forth. 
The memos flow in row on row 
To east, west, south, and north. 


Yes, blanks and forms and ques- 
tionnaires 
Come out of every bureau, 
And then drift back to form a stack 
That’s left for years to cure, O. 


It’s paperwork, it’s paperwork 
That office help grow gray for, 
That some must bleed to write or 

read, 
And all of us must pay for! 





ee 
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A boy and his girl friend sat in a 
Show one Sat afternoon, and the 
girl insisted on talking much of the 
time, especially during exciting and 
serious dialog. Finally, the boy re- 
marked, with a poke in the ribs, 
“You talked this whole show. What 
you need is a yapendectomy.” — 
School Activities. m 


He took her home. In a taxi. 
And they kissed each other. It was 
@ lovely evening. 

Finally the taxi stopped in front 
of her house. They were still kiss- 
ing each other. The taxi driver ask- 
ed politely, “Do you mind if I get 
my girl, too?” — Revue, Munich 
(QuoTE translation). n 


“How you getting along?” asked 
the oldtimer of the new commercial 
traveler. 

“Not so good,” came the disgusted 
reply. “I’ve been insulted in every 
place I made a call.” 

“That’s funny,” said the old 
hand. “I’ve been on the road 40 yrs, 
I’ve had my samples flung in the 
street; been tossed downstairs; 
manhandled by janitors, and rolled 
in the gutter, but insulted—never!” 
—Woodmen of the World Mag. o 


“ ” 


The 4-yr-old was learning to re- 
turn thanks. For 3 yrs she had been 
coaxed, pleaded with, nagged at “to 
please eat your food!” 

Her ist spontaneous effort at 
grace went like this: “God we 
thank Thee for this food. Please 
help me eat it.”—Arkansas Baptist. 

Pp 


A visitor was being shown around 
the Nat’l Press Club. The tour in- 
cluded the famous bar where only 
men are allowed. 

“So,” commented the visitor, 
“that’s where the wheels of the na- 
tion’s press get oiled.” — QUOTE 
Washington Bureau. q 





Spokesman for residents of 
drought-stricken Alma, Neb, where 
Boy Scouts, this wk, will wash cars 
for free, on the public square: “We 
want to test the truth of the legend 
that whenever you wash your car it 
rains.” 1-Q-t 

“ ” 

MARLENE DIETRICH, asking photog- 
raphers not to snap pictures until 
she’s carefully made-up: “After all, 
I’m 53 yrs old!” 2-Q-t 

Boy from India, after living on a 
U S farm this summer: “You Amer- 
icans work like coolies—but you live 
like kings.” 3-Q-t 


~ news of the NEW 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


Pity the poor duck. Every yr his 
chances of staying alive and mind- 
ing his own business are lessened. 
Mfrs help hunters lure him to the 
ultimate indignity of becoming a 
Sunday dinner. There is, for ex- 
ample, a mechanical decoy with 
very life-like actions which has 
been designed by the Riley Decoy 
Corp’n, 2212 Onyx St, Eugene, Ore. 
The decoy, which is battery operat- 
ed and controlled from the blind, 
is authentically colored and design- 
ed like a mallard drake. We don’t 
know what else this mechanical 
marvel does, but mfr says it com- 
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pletes a natural feeding cycle 20 
times a min. Complete unit includ- 
ing decoy and attachments is $17.95. 

If the hunter, with the aid of the 
decoy, has managed to knock off 
several ducks, he still has to get 
them back to the car. An over-the- 
shoulder game carrier leaves the 
arms free. Carrier has a comforta- 
bly wide, weatherproof shoulder 
strap, with two 10” cadmium-plated 
steel wire loops that hold up to 4 
ducks each. $1 from Reliable Spring 
Co, 3163 Fulton Rd, Cleveland 9, 
Ohio. 





